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The monster was making its way, carefully, southward. 
It moved through the huge trees, through the giant 
leafed tropical bush, with reptilian silence, though it 
towered three times taller than a man. At the jungle 
edge it paused, its scaly, armored head swinging to 
survey downstream and up with the caution of the 
hunter that by instinct knows it can in an instant be- 
come the hunted. Then, with direct unwasted motion, 
it crossed the gummy clay marsh, and the stream, and 
entered the far jungle. 

The beast was preoccupied with its own endless, 
ravenous hunger. Being carnivorous, it sought another 
giant reptile, the brontosaurus, a creature it could kill, 
upon whose thirty-five ton carcus it could feed. Genera- 
tions of men, ages distant, would name them dinosaurs, 
the carnivorous one allosaurus. Men would unearth the 
bones of these monster reptiles and reconstruct them 
into entire skeletons, from the size of their bones esti- 
mate the weight of flesh they carried, and, on drawing 
boards, their appearance. 

A part of this work of reconstruction is imaginative, 
but most of it is not. We know these monsters lived 
and walked in the Jurassic and Cretaceous age tropical 
jungles of the Panhandle. Their bones are still there. 
There are other signs; monster eggs from which the 
young were hatched; and footprints — even footprints — 
now hardened since those long past ages, into stone, 
clawlike footprints across once marshy earth which is 
now a shelf of flat, rock, stream bed. 



There is a legend among Aztec people that their 
ancestors came to North America from the lost conti- 
nent of Atlantis and first settled here along river beds 
throughout the Southwest. The feathered serpent, symbol 
of Quetzalcoatl, god of the Aztecs, was carved by pre- 
historic men on the rocks along the Cimarron River. 

Among these petroglyphs, carved by prehistoric men, 
are symbolic devices common throughout the ancient 
world, sun symbols, the swastika, interlocked spirals, 
and combinations of devices identical in type to those 
found in Egypt, Greece, Macedonia, Assyria, Crete, In- 
dia, South Africa, even in New Zealand, Hawaii, South, 
America, Mexico, and in the American Southwest. How 
can this mysterious, world wide similarity of rock carv - 1 
ings, adornment on ancient vessels, vases, tombs, and 
canyon walls, be explained? 

William Coxon, who died in Arizona in 1963, recalled 
Genesis 11:1, “And the whole earth was of one language, 
and of one speech.’ * He theorized that these symbols were 
the written language of that pre-history world people, 
who crossed the oceans, explored the continents, and 
left these written records to be read by others of their 
race. Invariably, they do convey a message, sometimes 
in the form of an incised map of the area. They often 
describe the wild game of the area and indicate where 
it may be found. Sometimes they record events of births, 
life, and death among the people who lived there. Al- 
ways they contain messages we cannot read. 

These geometric symbols are found among the 
Egyptians’ hieroglyphics, and are older than the written 
language of Egypt. They are universal. When we, one 
day, are able to read and interpret the combinations 
of these symbols on our Cimarron canyon walls, we 
will know the fantastic history of these, the earliest of 
all Oklahomans. 


PETRIFIED FOREST ON ROBBERS ROOST MOUNTAIN 

Here, a century past, an outlaw named Coe gathered desper- 
ate men to prey on the traffic of the Santa Fe Trail. They had 
much success and garnered much loot, unchallenged, until at last 
a company of cavalry from Fort Lyons came to destroy their 
fortress with shot and shell, and to take away the outlaw preda- 
tors, captives. This fallen forest of petrified trees, more ancient 
than the evil ways of men, was here for centuries before the out- 
laws came, and still remains. 
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It is interesting to note how the Panhandle became 
“No Man's Land,” 

Its western boundary was the Territory of New Mexico, 
the 103° meridian. Its eastern boundary was set by the 
Louisiana Purchase, at the 100 D meridian. 

When Texas achieved its independence it included 
the Oklahoma Panhandle, but the Missouri Compro- 
mise had ruled that no slave state could extend north 
of 36 c 30* north latitude ( the Mason-Dixon line). Texas 
came into the Union as a slave state, thus its north- 
west boundary had to be the Mason-Dixon line. 

When Kansas entered the Union it was the purpose 
of Congress to set its southern boundary at 36° 30* , but 
Stephen Douglas pointed out that this would rob the 
Cherokees of alt their land which lay north of 36" 30\ So 
the south boundary of Kansas became the 37° parallel, 
which was the northern boundry of the Cherokee lands. 

This left a neutral strip of territory larger than the 
state of Delaware which felt under the dominion of no 
state or territory. Congress, busy with other affairs of 
western expansion, simply did not note its error. The 
Panhandle was left without any court or law. No United 
States court, no U.S. marshal, had any authority within 
its boundries. Quite naturally, it attracted those who 
sought to escape the law. 

One such was Billy Olive. Billy killed a man in 
Nebraska, and fled to No Man's Land, Here he made 
a living rustling cattle, butchering them, and vending 
the choice cuts of fresh beef in Beaver City. Occasionally 
he rounded up a herd of wild mustangs and drove 
them north to sell in Kansas. 

During one such trip, his girl friend, who was tired 
of Billy's beatings, tried to run away. On returning 
from Kansas Billy followed her and caught her at 
Cimarron Station, on the Santa Fe* To escape his 
wrath she lied, telling Billy that a Beaver City saloon 
keeper named Will Henderson had told her Billy had 
abandoned her and did not intend to return. 


Billy jumped Will Henderson, but Henderson denied 
her story. So Billy and an owlhoot friend named 
Lengthy Halford treed Henderson’s saloon. They forced 
Henderson to provide free drinks for the house, and shot 
up the bar. Billy emptied his six-shooter, then went out- 
side and pulled his Winchester from his saddle boot. 
Prodding Henderson in the back with the rifle, Billy 
marched him out into the street. There he and Lengthy 
Halford beat the daylights out of Henderson. 

Then Billy picked up his Winchester and told Will 
Henderson to run. Henderson did. Billy drew down on 
him with the rifle and pulled the trigger. The cartridge 
failed to fire. Billy ejected it and aimed again. The 
second shell was a dud. Billy cussed and pumped an- 
other shell into the chamber. Remarkably, the third 
cartridge failed to fire. Lengthy Halford had now re- 
loaded his six-shooter and blazed away. He was a lousy 
shot and the range was opening fast. Henderson escaped 
and got across the Beaver River. 

He rested there awhile, then came back to town, 
armed himself with a rifle, and hunted Billy, While 
Henderson and three of his friends searched the alley 
on the west side of the street, Billy and Lengthy, guns 
in hand, were furtively prowling the east side of the 
street, poking their noses into the saloons. 

Near the end of the street Will Henderson peered 
around the corner of a building and found himself con- 
fronted with Billy* Henderson threw his rifle to his 
shoulder and shot Billy through the heart 

Lenthy Halford ran. He got away with his own horse 
and Billy’s, and leaving town, picked up his girl friend. 
They took out, heading east along the Beaver* A posse 
was formed, picked up their trail, and four hours later ! 
caught up with Lengthy and the girt 

Lengthy quit his horse, ducking bullets, and dodged 
into the tall grass. Stirrup high to a horse, the buffalo 
grass fanned out across the prairie. Lengthy got away* 
The posse beat through the widening acres of grass 
until dark. They did not find Lengthy, 

But Billy Olive was dead in Beaver City, His body 
was taken to Dodge. Billy's mother came from her 
home on the Smoky River in Nebraska to claim it* 

Q, beat the drams slowly 
and play the fife lowly , 

For he was a young cowhand 
and , sorely , he went wrong . 


LIVESTOCK AUCTION 

Perhaps you think of a livestock auction as a scattering of 
rattletrap pickup trucks, tailgates down, among o litter of broken 
down stock pens, weathered and dilapidated, holding a clutter 
of scrawny, mongrel-bred animals. Not so in Oklahoma's Pan- 
handle, Here Is the livestock auction at Guymon, Served by 
closed circuit television to relay animal weights and data, by 
ticker tape service From livestock market centers across the nation, 
buyers here bid <n air-conditioned comfort, on animals fat, pedi- 
greed, and as handsome as the surroundings m which they are 
sold. 
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THE 
FRENCHMAN’S 
LOOT 

THAT THE 
SPANIARD 

SAW 


West and north of Boise City four tall Roman 
numerals, embedded in the earth, form the corners of a 
square that provides the key to $2,500,000 in buried 
gold bullion. Within the six-mile -long sides of this square 
are two landmarks that straddle the old Santa Fe Trail. 
They are Flag Spring, and Sugar Loaf Peak. 

Soon after the turn of the 19th century a party of 
French adventurers departed New Orleans for Mata- 
moros, Mexico* They worked northward, robbing as they 
went, their major victims being miners. They found it 
easier to kill a miner and steal his gold than to work 
the diggings themselves. In Santa Fe they hired a Span- 
iard named Jose Ixrpat to cast their loot up into five- 
hundred ingots, each weighing seven and one-fourth 
pounds, and to guide them cross country back to New 
Orleans, 

While camped enroute at Flag Spring, they encoun- 
tered four mountain men bound for Taos, From them, 
they learned that New Orleans no longer belonged to 


France. The United States had purchased Louisiana. 

The French robber band knew the United States would 
never let them leave New Orleans with their loot, A 
change in plans must be made. The Spaniard Lopat 
was given an armed escort back to New Mexico. The 
remaining Frenchmen were left to bury the loot, mark 
its location so it could later be found, then journey on 
to New Orleans and arrange for an escape ship to meet 
them secretly on the Gulf coast. 

Months later, one of the French robbers, a defrocked 
priest named LaFarge, turned up in Santa Fe, He was 
the last living villain of the gang* Drink and the devil 
had done for the rest. LaFarge was not happy to en- 
counter Jose Lopat, for Lopat could not but guess La- 
Farge's mission — to recover the buried gold. But La- 
Farge had tuberculosis. He became ill while preparing 
for his journey into the Panhandle, and died in Santa 
Fe. The gold remained bidden. 

Lopat went himself to the Flag Spring camp and 
began a search for the gold. He could not find it* In 
the years since, descendants of Jose Lopat and others 
who know the story have searched for the gold* The 
country is too big. The gold remains unfound. In the 
course of these searches the huge Roman numerals left 
by the Frenchmen have been found* They are I, V, IV, 
and XI. They proscribe a square, laid out by compas$„ 
oriented north and south* The square contains thirty- 
six square miles. 

Somewhere within that square, or oriented From it, lies 
the Frenchmen's gold. Why were those particular 
numerals chosen? What do they mean? Whoever can 
decipher their meaning can perhaps walk directly to 
the spot where the gold is buried. 

The Lopat family Bible states that Jose Lopat was 
born in Madrid, Spain, October 17, 1769. He died in 
Santa Fe, June 4, 1856. His granddaughter, Angelina, 
was born December 13, 1838, and died September 6, 
1925, Angelina was eighteen when her grandfather Jose 
died* She had heard the tale of the gold from him many 
times, Angelina's niece lives today, near Denver. The 
entire story of the gold is written in the Lopat family 
Bible* 


\ 


NO MAN'S LAND MUSEUM 

At Panhandle A. & M., GoodweN, is gathered the history and 
heritage of this historic region. Dinosaur bones, Indian artifacts, 
the household effects of the proneers, vehicles r tools of ranch and 
farm, ore gathered here for study, to show today s youth and 
visiting tourists what the pioneers encountered, or devised to 
cope with their rugged environment. One room in the museum as 
devoted to a constantly changing exhibit of art applicable to the 
area, A recent, much valued acquisition is a collection of histone 
newspaperSj one of which is shown (upper left) on this page. You 
will enjoy a visit to this active and growing college campus, with 
its many new buildings. 
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So passed the dinosaurs, pro-historic man, the Spanish, 
the French, and much later, the cattleman. Old Tascosa, 
in the Texas panhandle, was the center of the burgeoning 
range cattle industry after the Civil War, Dodge City, 
in Kansas, was the shipping point. Between Tascosa and 
Dodge, through No Man’s Land, ran the Western Trail, 
over which the great herds from Tascosa were driven. 

Jim Lane, a freighter, cleverly guessed that where 
the Western Trail crossed the Beaver River in No Man’s 
Land would be a fine place for a trading post. He built 
one there. It prospered. To it and around it came the 
settlers. Dogged, determined pioneers who built soddies 
and established “squatters rights” on land that belonged 
to no man, tenacious in the faith that one day they 
would make it their own. The crop they harvested was 
bones, buffalo hones, left bleaching on the plains by the 
hide hunters who slaughtered the massive buffalo herds 
that were the Indians’ commissary. 

They hauled the bones to Dodge City where a wagon 
load would bring about eleven dollars. They formed 
their own provisional government and enforced vigilante 
justice at the end of a shotgun, a rifle, or a rope. 
11 We didn’t have any law,” wrote a Beaver pioneer, 
“but we had plenty of order.” 

They organized Cimarron Territory, hoping to bring 
their Panhandle “No Man’s Land” into the Union as 


a separate state. Had they succeeded, there would have 
been three states in the Union smaller than Cimarron — 
Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island. In three- 
quarters of a century they, their sons and daughters, and 
those w'ho came later, have made a near miracle of 
prosperity. 

Not a hocus-pocus miracle, or an easy prosperity, for 
it is compounded of the hard, economical lessons of fron- 
tier times, the bitter experiences of the dust bowl years, 
and a spirit willing to work long after weariness had 
claimed the body. It has taken long, careful planning, 
industrious effort, determination, and faith. 

Where dry farming and blowing dirt once ruled, more 
than fifty thousand irrigated acres now produce up to 
fifty bushels of wheat per acre. The three Panhandle 
counties have an average per capita income of $3200 
per year. The national average is $2443 per year. 

These high plains are cattle country. The ranchers 
grow their own w inter feed. Corn and fodder for ensilage, 
combine maize, broom corn, wheat, and cattle, are major 
crops. These three Panhandle counties are located in the 
central states area which is now producing 60% of the na- 
tion’s food and fibre, and by 1070 will be producing 
71%- 

Beneath this Panhandle land lies the largest natural 
gas field in the world, the Hugoton Gas Field, producing 

both at 4000 feet, and at 7000 feet Available from this 
gas is the world’s largest supply of helium. Northeast 
of Gate are great deposits of silica, residue of an ancient, 
extinct volcano. 

We have noted one common characteristic among 
those who visit the Panhandle. No matter how much 
time they set aside for their visit, it is never quite 
enough, and they always end their comments by ex- 
pressing an eagerness to return. 

They have found new friends among the energetic, 
optimistic folks of Beaver, Guymon, Boise City, or they 
are intrigued by the mysterious pre historic irrigation 
ditch along Horse Creek north of Gate, or by the ancient 
culture that in some dim past age lived in pit houses 
at Optima. 

That salubrious high plains air seems to have a tonic 
effect in lifting folks’ spirits, a kind of el dorado effect. 
1 saw a lot of things the last time I was there — the 
lovely, shady campus at Panhandle A. & M. and the 
No Man’s Land Museum there, the fine, cool trout lake 
at Etling State Park, Kit Carson’s old Fort Nichols, 
the ruts of the Santa Fe Trail, but I still haven’t been 
on top of Black Mesa, haven’t seen Spider Woman 
Rock, or the Mummy Cave near Kenton — -Fve got 
to go back * * , 


WINDMILL AND DERRICK 

Two more likely symbols could hardly be found for the cattle 
and natural gas that contribute so bountifully to Panhandle eco- 
nomy. Seen in the mellow colors of a high plains sunset, this 
windmill and derrick assume on aura of romance and beauty 
that truly becomes them 
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To be a successful author, Foster-Harris says, you 
need nothing new or startling, just put a little . . . 



BY GOLDIE CAPERS SMITH 


era 

turned my television set on the other evening, 
I was just in time to hear a panel discussion 
about professional writing. A familiar voice with 
a built-in chuckle took me back to a rainy sum- 
mer morning at the Universi ty of Oklahoma. 

It was during the summer session, and students on 
their way to class had to wade through streets that sud- 
den rain had turned into rivers. They took off their 
shoes, hiked skirts high, and all got there, though many 
were late. It would take more than storm or dark of 
night to keep us from Foster- Harris' class in short story. 
There were twenty-five of os, from as far away as 
Lexington, Kentucky, Washington, D.C. } Seattle, even 
Calgary, Canada, 

In the Journalism building Professor Harris stood 
waiting at ease beside his desk, coatless, in a damp 
white shirt with the collar meticulously fastened and 
embellished with a jaunty, navy blue polka dot bow 
tie. His thick dark hair was spiky, as if he had put 
tonic on it, but it rebelled. He wore horn-rimmed 
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glasses, above which his eyebrows worked independent- 
ly of each other. One might wriggle upward in surprise, 
while the other came down in disapproval. His eyes were 
brown and round as a baby's, his mouth small in a large 
face, with a little toothbrush mustache. 

He wore a pipe horizontally in his mouth. It 
threatened every minute to fall, hut it never did. His 
hearing aid was inconspicuous. His voice was threaded 
with a hint of laughter, as if he found the world so 
comical that he could hardly keep from laughing In its 
face. 

Without benefit of book or notes he began his lecture. 
Every few minutes the door opened and another drip- 
ping, bedraggled student sidled in. Each time, Mr. Har- 
ris paused in his lecture, gave the unfortunate late- 
comer the eye, and resumed. Finally, after several in- 
terruptions, he asked, “Are there any more of you 
buzzards out there? Are you operating on Mountain time? 
But the undercurrent of mirth in his voice belied the 
reproof. 

When the last rain-soaked student came, he asked, 
“What's the matter? Aren't you color- fast? 1 * And since 
the hour was half over, he suggested, “Just write half 
your name on the roll.” 

Everyone in the Southwest who is interested in writing 
knows Foster- Harr is, wise cracking, pipe smoking pro- 
fessor of the University of Oklahoma's Department of 
Journalism. 

Professor Harris acknowledges frankly that his pur- 
pose is to train his students to write fiction and articles 
that sell. He was a top-flight writer of Western adventure 
himself before turning to teaching. On that rainy morn- 
ing he had brought to class copies of three current mag- 
azines, each containing a story by one of his former 
students. He is proud of their success. He should be. 
His creative writing laboratory has probably turned 
out more successful professional writers than any course 
in the world. His classes find him a unique personality. 
His courses are an amazing combination of psychology 
and philosophy as well as writing. 

The material of his courses may be found in his two 
textbooks. The Basic Formulas of Fiction and The Baste 
Patterns of Plot , but true understanding can come only 
from impact with the man himself. He is one of the 
great teachers of our time. He is widely recognized as 
the living authority on the details and minutiae of 
the West. His volume The Look of the Old West is a 
classic. 

Professor Harris gives his students self-confidence. 
“You are free when you sit at your typewriter/' he 
says, “free In time, free in space. What is to prevent 
you from shaping a world to suit yourself? Make it 
believable. Your story is your clay. Put a face on it. 
If you don’t like that face, squeeze the clay and put 
another on. Some day it may well be the face of ob- 
jective reality/' 

One of his “preachments'" to students is to use the 
material at hand, to write of things they know thor- 
oughly, “Sell diamonds out of your own back yard. 
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They may look like rocks to you, but they are dia- 
monds to your readers." He advises constant alertness, 
the keeping of a notebook as an unfailing companion. 
“Go through life like a packrat or a crow, picking up 
those bright pebbles." 

Three things this teacher insists are necessary for 
the successful writer. The first is honesty. “The problem," 
he says is this, “shall you steal somebody else’s story, 
or write one of your own and fail or succeed according 
to its merits?" The second requirement is humility ■ 
“Become as a child," he says. “Follow your intuition. 
Don't try for gaudy battles — trifles are the things that 
make your point De Maupassant did it with an old man 
picking up a piece of string.” 

The third requirement— and the one of which he is the 
living embodiment — is an optimistic viewpoint, “There 
are a couple of ways of looking at a room,” he says. 
“You can walk into it and see how beautiful it is, or you 
can walk in and notice that the housekeeper hasn't quite 
swept all the dust under the rug,” 

The professor's outlook upon life speaks in his remind- 
er to the writer to always consider his reader. "When 
the average reader goes to buy a dream — and that's what 
a story is— he doesn't want a nightmare. And he doesn't 
want you to assure him that no matter how bad the 
nightmare, the waking up will be worse.” The writers 
who last longest, he believes, are the kind “the intel- 
ligentsia call idiots — the people who are idiotic enough 
to believe that the darkest spot in the future will be 
the door to the way out of it.” 

He believes that an author doesn't need to present 
something new and startling. “Readers are like patrons 
of a burlesque show. You must give them old jokes, 
or they won’t recognize them as jokes." And he cau- 
tions, “Don't ever be subtle in a story or it won’t sell.” 

According to Foster-Harris, there are two kinds of 
stories. One is the so-called “literary story," and the 
other is the story with the “Western viewpoint" He uses 
the term “Western” in its broad sense, as Stephen Benet 
uses it in his Western Star , to indicate optimism, ad- 
venture, action, courage, faith in the future. 

With the “literary story” he has little patience. He 
speaks of it in a faintly ironic tone as a “backward 
story." “Greek tragedies," he says, “are all backward 
stories — the hero against implacable circumstances. The 
Greeks were that sort of people. They left lovely monu- 
ments— for other people to look at. But you won’t find 
any of the classic Greeks left to look at them.” 

The psychological novel he tosses into the dust-bin 
with the backward story as “a novel in which everyone 
is a psychopathic case.” In Ms favorite vein of irony, 
with a twinkle in his eye, he says, “The writers of these 
novels come from institutions, misnamed colleges, that 
each year turn out a large number of idiots who write 
that kind of stuff in an attempt to justify their exist- 
ence. Then they try to thrust it down the throats of 
readers.” 

On the other hand, the story with the “Western view- 
point” offers its readers something that will help them 
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meet the problems of their daily lives* “The writer with 
the Western viewpoint/' says Foster-Harris, “can write 
till he is ninety-seven and has to have help to totter to 
his typewriter each day* But his writing still sells/' 

Of the Western Story in the sense of a story set in the 
Old West, he says, “The spell of the Western is the spell 
of green pastures over the hill. Look at the popularity 
of Western movies and on TV. The hero always leaps 
on three or four horses and rides a few thousands miles 
to kill a few million bad men,” The girl in the West- 
erns is unimportant “She's just a trophy* Keep her 
on the shelf and award her to the hero. Let him decide 
what to do with her.” 

Plotting, which many beginners find the bugaboo of 
writing, Professor Harris considers no problem at all. 
“The way to catch a plot/' he explains, “is the way to 
catch a woman. Pretend not to be interested*” The 
student who complains that it is impossible to find a 
new plot because all the plots have been used, he tells, 
“You don't need a new plot. Just put a little parsley 
on the same old dish/' 

Fiction, he says, has long recognized something that 
psychologists are just beginning to see — that vital de- 
cisions are made on impulse, not after prolonged thought. 
“The curse of the world is the thoughtful people who get 
us into wars and Associations-for-This-and-That/* The so- 
called lower forms of life act upon impulse. “A wild 
duck disregards road signs when he starts south. If he 
has to get down on the road to read the signs and look 
for moss on the trunks of trees, he winds up in some- 
body's oven.” 

Instead of a final examination for the course, Pro- 
fessor Harris requires each student to write a 5000-word 
story. On the last evening, the class meets at the Harris 
home for watermelon and conversation* Professor Har- 
ris and his wife, Jill, keep perpetual open house for his 
students. Students from far away and long ago are 
likely to drop in anytime to say hello, to be congratu- 
lated on their latest success, and to be encouraged in 
their efforts* 

Our rainy-day class presented Foster- Harris with a part- 
ing gift — a new pipe as nearly a replica of the battered 
old favorite as we could find. The accompanying card, 
discovered on a greeting-card rack, expressed our col- 
lective humility* It read: SORRY I HAVEN'T WRIT- 
TEN* 

The other evening, as I listened to the television 
panel discussion on professional writing, Foster-Harris 
summed up the findings of the panel: “We have been 
going through a 'sick' writing period* Realism has been 
carried to the point that readers are 'sick' of it* That 
may explain the disappearance of a number of maga- 
zines. But already we are beginning to get away from 
this mood — To Kill A Mockingbird is an example of 
a story that has fine entertainment value, yet also impels 
the reader toward something better in life, I believe 
there will be. better writers tomorrow” 

Foster- Harris is still the incurable optimist, and his 
optimism is infectious* 
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The paths to tomorrow are being explored by . . , 
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S urrounded by controls, gauges, and instru- 
ments in the Mercury capsule Faith 7, 
Astronaut Gordon Cooper had increased to 
17,500 miles per hour in his 21st orbit when 
an emergency light flashed on his instru- 
ment panel. 

Cooper learned that part of his electrical system had 
failed. At the right instant, he fired his retro rockets 
manually, and aligned his craft visually by means of 
lines etched on his cabin window. He operated the retro 
jettison switch by hand and brought his flight to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Gordon Cooper’s flight is clear-cut proof that in this 
age of push-button electronics, man, the human-brain 
and its power to function, to decide, and to execute, is 
still the essential ingredient in technological develop- 
ment, in all human progress. 

Human brains are very busy at Oklahoma State 
University. The research program there exceeds a mil- 
lion dollar volume, and is increasing steadily. It aug- 
ments the OSU graduate program and is oriented to- 
wards many specializations. In general, solutions are 
being sought for problems of land, water, and develop- 
ment of power resources. 

Much of the research at Oklahoma State is in the area 
of space exploration. Heat problems that men encoun- 
ter when traveling in space environment have set 
mechanical engineers at Oklahoma State to work in areas 
dealing with thermal analysis of systems and structures. 
For example, when a spacecraft orbits the moon, one 
of the problems will be the sudden temperature changes 
encountered as it goes from sunlight to darkness. 

The engineers are developing a “skin” of thermo- 
static fins designed to control temperature outside the 
ship by reflection, and reducing the amount of tempera- 
ture control apparatus needed inside the craft. This 
will provide extra space inside the cabin, and weight 
reduction which simplifies the thrust problem of getting 


the craft into orbit. 

A white or light-colored surface for the spacecraft is 
necessary to reflect heat from the sun. Also, a way is 
needed to retain interior heat in the extreme cold of 
the moon’s shadow. The engineers tested a bimetal 
which is hyper-sensitive to temperature changes. From 
this metal, tiny fins were built to completely cover the 
exterior surface, opening and closing flush to each other 
as the temperature changes. 

When the sun heats the metal, the fins become rigid 
and stand straight out from the surface to which they 
are attached. When the .003 inch thick fins stand 
rigid, the sun’s rays strike the white surface of the craft 
and are reflected away. And as the craft enters darkness 
and the cold air behind the moon, the fins are designed 
to “relax” and fold over the surface, providing an in- 
sulator to retain interior heat. 

In another project, the George C. Marshall Space 
Flight Center has contracted OSU engineers to design 
an electrical contractor for the Saturn space vehicle. 
Saturns, which have up to 7.5 million pounds of thrust, 
are scheduled to play an important role in future space 
shots, such as the Apollo lunar venture. An electrical 
contactor is a heavy-duty switch that can be controlled 
remotely by electromagnetic means. The contactor be- 
ing developed at Oklahoma State must function with 
extreme reliability under adverse conditions. For exam- 
ple, it must perform flawlessly under acceleration of 20 
times the pull of gravity. It must operate under vibra- 
tion from 10 to 2,000 cycles per second, and under 
extreme temperature ranges from -65 to 125 degrees 
F. It must be capable of 10,000 operations without 
failure. 

The growing need for industrial and domestic power 
has created concern, and subsequent research, seeking 
new methods of harnessing energy. The electric-power 
industry in America is growing about twice as fast as 
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the national economy. 

In 1930, for example, the average housewife used 547 
kilowatt hours of electricity. This year she will use more 
than 4,000 kilowatt hours. In 1977 she will need 10,000, 
Industrial use of electricity is increasing at an even 
greater rate. 

Most of our electric power now is being converted 
from fossil- fuel (coal, wood, oil and gas) by steam - 
electric plants* Man needs to find more economical 
ways to use these fossil fuels, as well as develop new 
sources. Known sources of energy other than fossil fuels 
include streams and impounded bodies of water, ocean 
tides and waves, winds, solar radiation, and nuclear 
fission* 

Oklahoma State engineers are conducting research in 
design and development of a complete system that will 
provide for the storage of energy, to be used when and 
where needed, and in controlled amounts. They are in- 
vestigating two basic methods of energy storage; intense 
magnetic fields, and storage of hydrogen at high pres- 
sures. Emphasis is being placed on the latter* 

The sources of energy, in this case solar radiation 
and winds, are being fed into a pressure electrolysis 
system, in which water is electrolyzed and the produced 
hydrogen is stored in high-pressure tanka The oxygen 
is either stored as a by-product, released, or used in a 
fuel cell. Extremely high efficiencies can be achieved 
from such a system. 

Research is also being conducted on fuel cells — a 
device used to convert chemical energy directly into low- 
voltage, high-current electricity. These hydrogen-oxygen 
energy systems may be applicable to many uses. A single 
system could be used to power an automobile, a com- 
mercial aircraft, or a spaceship. It could be used as 


power for a farm home. It could be used as a power 
plant to service an entire community. Engineers state 
that if wind were used as an energy source at night and 
solar radiation during daylight, their similar values of 
energy intensity would combine perfectly for this type 
of energy conversion and storage. 

Another basic problem is the need for water, if man 
is to continue his rate of economic growth. Water is a 
multi-use resource. Thus, water used for recreation may 
be used again for transportation, power development, 
irrigation, or waste disposal* The development of 
sources for additional water such as ocean water, through 
desalination processes, is limited* Therefore, it becomes 
apparent that waste or contaminated water from do- 
mestic or industrial sources must be treated for re-use. 

Biological treatment processes are used in treating 
waste water; organic matter in the waste being used 
as food for micro-organisms. The organisms “purify” 
the wastes. After treatment, these organisms are sep- 
arated from the water. 

A research project at OSU is studying the response 
behavior of activated systems when placed under con- 
tinuous flow conditions, and the measurement of im- 
portant purification parameters. An objective of the 
research is to find ways of hastening purification. Basic 
bio-engineering research is also being pursued, to be 
translated into new design and operational techniques. 

The project is further concerned with the reduction of 
water evaporation from ponds, lakes, and reservoirs. 
Chemicals, such as molecularly long-chained alcohols, can 
form a film covering over water which reduces evapora- 
tion by 30 per cent or more. This represents an impor- 
tant savings. Evaporation losses are four times greater 
than the amount of human consumption from water sup- 
ply reservoirs. 

Our interest in space exploration, besides creating new 
technologies, has prompted chemical engineers to 
examine such centuries old laboratory curiosities as the 


“Leidenfrosfc Phenomenon.” Water spilled on a hot fry- 
ing pan results in droplets bouncing about the surface. 
This also occurs when rocket fuel tanks are being filled 
with liquid hydrogen, at -425 degrees F. 

OSU chemical engineering laboratories are studying 
the thermodynamic and transport properties of fluids, 
gases, and liquids at the molecular level. They are study- 
ing changes in the composition of various inert gases 
under high pressure, and liquid vapor phases of mix- 
tures. The chemical engineering high pressure laboratory 
works with pressures up to 45,000 pounds per -square- 
inch, and temperatures down to -300 degrees F. 

Research activities in the civil engineering laboratories 
are concerned with the design of highways, bridges, 
and such projects as determining the extent to which 
moisture content affects soils beneath highway pave- 
ment slabs. 

Industrial engineers tell us that human effort is the 
most costly of all industrial resources. The study of 
human effort presents problems difficult to solve be- 
cause adequate information cannot be easily secured. 
OSU research has developed a “memo-activity” camera 
to produce sequential photographs of human activity. 
Such films provide accurate records of activity which 
can be analyzed. 

Many other areas of research are being investigated 
by Oklahoma State engineers in an attempt to meet 
the needs of society. Among these projects are methods 
of irrigation, the study of aircraft surfaces under com- 
bined air friction and air pressure, the testing of jet 
engine components, the design of community mental 
health centers, and the study of high-frequency sound in 
diagnosing human heart and blood vessel defects. 

Research is the industry of discovery. Its product 
is knowledge . . . knowledge which provides the ways 
and the means for us to adapt to our environment, as 
it becomes more and more complex. 

THE END 



SPONSORED RESEARCH 
PROJECTS AT OSU. 

AGRICULTURE 

Water Evaporation Studies — Bureau of 
Reclamation 

ARCHITECTURE 

The Design of Sheltered Workshops for 
Rehabilitation of Handicapped — Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration (U. 
S. Dept, of Health, Education & Wet- 
fare) 

The Design of Mental Health Centers — 
National Institute of Mental Health 
CHEMICAL 

Film Boiling and Leidenfrost Phenomenon 
— U, 5, Army Research Office 
Thermodynamics and Transport Properties 
of Hydrocarbons — Petroleum Research 
Fund of American Chemical Society 
and National Science Foundation 
Research or High Pressures — American 
Petroleum Institute 

Research on Separations of Uranium from 
Plutonium — Atomic Energy Com mis- 
sion 

CIVIL 

Water Pollution Control — U. S. Dept of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Activated Sludge Processes — National 
Institutes of Health and U. S„ Dept, of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Organic Shock-loads — National Institutes 
of Health 

Non-Newtonian Systems — Department of 
the Navy 

Mathematical Theories of Elastic Solid 
Materials — National Science Founda- 
tion 

ELECTRICAL 

Electromagnetic Relay Design — National 
Association of Relay Manufacturers 
Electromagnetic Relays for Saturn Space- 
craft — National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 

Electrical Current Distributions — Office 
of Naval Research 

Hemodynamic Pulse — National Institutes 
of Health 

INDUSTRIAL 

Mathematical Model for Decision Making 
— American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers 

New Techniques and Procedures for Man- 
agement's Decision Making — The Boe- 
ing Company 

Mathematical Models of Production Sys- 
tem — National Science Foundation 
MECHANICAL 

Stress and Strain Testing of Airplane Sur- 
faces — The Boeing Company 
Escapement Mechanisms — Sand i a Corp. 
Strain and Stress of Skin Panels under 
Mechanical Loading — Army Research 
Office 

Applied Hydraulic Controls Study — Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 

Hydraulic Brain Study — Ford Tractor Co. 
Basic Study of Filtration — National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
Underground Storage of Natural Gas — 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 

Electrical Contact Springs Dynamics — 
Sandia 

Spacecraft Skin System — National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
Blast Wave on Spacecraft Re-entry — 
Sandia 

Jet Mixing Theories — U. S, Army 
Thermal Radiative Properties over Water — 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Hydraulic Oil Decontamination Using Hy- 
droclone — Wright-Patterson AFB 
Ultrasonic Testing of Jet Engine Com- 
ponents — Tinker AFB 
Design of Hydraulic Cylinder — Tinker 
AFB 

Vibration Study of Engine Mounts — - Tink- 
er AFB 

Fatigue Testing — Tinker AFB 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Civil Defense Training Aids — Office of 
Civil Defense 

OFFICE OF ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH 

Cooperative Research — National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
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I n far-off Africa there is a saying: “Distant 
firewood is good firewood Each year thou- 
sands of young Oklahomans leave us, hoping 
for a chance to set the world on fire with some 
of that distant firewood. Let it be clear from 
the first that in Oklahoma opportunities for 
the unprepared are very poor, as they are elsewhere. But 
for the young person who is prepared, or is willing to 
prepare, and work, there is opportunity. 

Probably no phase of our economy has experienced a 
more revolutionary change than agriculture. Twenty- five 
years ago there were 185,000 farms in Oklahoma. Today 
there are an estimated 88,000. This number is still 
diminishing by about 4,000 per year. During the same 
twenty-five years, the average farm has increased from 
192 acres to 425 acres. 

The larger the operation, the greater the need for 
technically trained personnel. As the work opportunity 
for the unskilled manual farm laborer decreases, the 
career opportunity for the trained specialist increases. 
Once the farmer was a semi-skilled laborer. Today the 
farmer is a manufacturer, financier, entrepreneur and 
salesman. Tomorrow he will be a soil scientist, horticul- 
turist, animal husbandman, economist, and marketing- 
specialist Moreover he will have to have a good working 
knowledge of that set of agriculturally allied sciences 
now given a name of its own: agri-business . 

The need for the skilled agriculturist in Oklahoma is 
becoming critical. This need includes careers for coeds 
such as home demonstration agents and food specialists. 
There is a great need for soil scientists. Agricultural 
chemists of all kinds are needed for more and better 
analysis of feed, fertilizers, and insecticides. The need 
for veterinarians is acute. Process inspectors for all lines 
of food manufacturing are needed. 

The need for extension and experiment-station per- 
sonnel will increase as the trend continues. Such relatively 
new jobs as those of the agricultural weather scientist 
are on the increase. Research will boom. The number of 
trained statisticians is far short of the need in this increas- 
ing technical pattern. Insurance companies, banks and 


real estate firms all are increasing l heir employment of 
skilled agriculturists. Designers of farm implements seek 
more help in improving equipment. 

According to Lew Meibergen, president of the State 
Board of Agriculture, “The opportunities found in Okla- 
homa for the career agriculturist are well above the 
national average. Oklahoma’s most urgent need, in prepa- 
ration for these expanding career opportunities, is more 
basic agricultural education at the highschool level/* 

Another striking expansion of opportunity is by no 
means a quiet one. The booming expansion of the air 
industry could have been missed by no one in the path 
of the supersonic test planes. There is a growing wealth 
of career opportunities in Business Aviation, and at such 
installations as Tinker Field and at the FA A. 

Nearly fifty percent of general aviation today, in terms 
of miles and hours, is done by the business fleet. Based 
upon estimates by the FAA and the NBA A, the demand 
for pilots is on the increase. Many pilots from World 
War II are reaching retirement age, while sales of busi- 
ness planes continue to rise. The job of business pilot is a 
real opportunity, and a demanding one. The average pilot 
flies a great deal and is almost always on calk There is, 
however, much security, freedom from pressure, and many 
fringe benefits besides, of course, the thrill of travel 
and adventure. 

All of the many fixed base operations offer careers in 
aviation for the non-pilot, and for the pilot-instructor. 
According to the National Aviation Trades Association, 
the demand for aircraft mechanics will increase at least 
forty percent by 1970, About fifty percent of the current 
career aircraft mechanics are between 40 and 60 years of 
age. Resides the expanding opportunity, a big gap between 
need and supply will develop as these men retire. 

Oklahoma’s Air Taxi service is expected to triple in 
the next five years. This will offer opportunities for dis- 
patchers and administrators, as well as for pilots and 
mechanics. Agricultural aviation is a small but active 
segment offering career opportunity. Plight testing, air- 
line piloting, administrative work, air sales, military and 
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CAREERS 

government aviation — all these offer a variety of choices 
to Oklahoma's air minded young people. 

Other methods of transportation offer career oppor- 
tunities to the young Oklahoman. Current estimates 
reveal only one automobile mechanic for every 100 cars 
in service — a staggering shortage* One has only to talk 
to a new car dealer in any Oklahoma town to determine 
a basic truth; good auto mechanics are rare and worth 
their weight in gold to both customer and car dealer — and 
the good ones draw substantial incomes* The boy of 
mechanical aptitude who wants to work on automobiles 
has no need to go to Detroit. Oklahoma has the cars, 
and the need. 

A different bent has led many an Oklahoma boy or 
girl to speculate on an entertainment career, to dream 
of a part in a New York play, or of that movie bit in 
California that leads to stardom. Believe it or not, the 
best way to that entertainment career is to start it right 
here in Oklahoma* Even the hardened talent scout has 
come to believe that distant firewood is good firewood, 
and that discovering a young talent in Oklahoma to take 
back to the coast is far more likely than finding one in 
his own back yard* 

More than this, the professional opportunities that 
are offered here, through the Ford Foundation grant 
Mummers and the Tulsa Little Theatre, offer both 
apprenticeship and discovery. 

The entertainment giants from both coasts are search- 
ing the world for talent* In Oklahoma they stop at the 
new, swank motels. They visit the clubs, hear the combos, 
catch the acts, and the talent showing in these clubs is 
as likely to be found as if it were struggling along in 
New York or Hollywood. 

The professions offer rich rewards in Oklahoma. How 
many new lawyers will be needed here in the next ten 
years, with the current industrial expansion now going 
on? The shortage of doctors and dentists is no news to 
anyone who has waited for any kind of routine appoint- 
ment* Besides the opportunities in the larger city clinics, 
many of our young people might give thought to the 
rewards of growing with the smaller town* Here the pro- 
fessions are always in demand. Here a career can become 
a warm personal affiliation with a community still rich 
in pioneer virtues. When living expenses are considered, 
small town professional people reap some surprising 
financial rewards. 

Teachers, of course, are badly needed. It is well to 
recall that twice in the past five years, the nation's 
Teacher of the Year has come from right here in Okla- 
homa* Oklahoma also has more successful writers, and 
offers more career writing know-how, than anywhere 
else in the nation* Oklahoma needs ministers and re- 
ligious workers in many places. 

A survey of the State Employment Bureau reveals 
the need for the specially trained young person* Job op- 
portunities for the unskilled are rapidly shrinking. The 
boy or girl who is not trained may well have to leave 
Oklahoma. Yet, consistently, certain occupations are in 


greater demand than supply* Here is the latest list, 
offering more jobs than there are qualified seekers; 
Engineers, nurses and nursing specialists of all kinds, 
surgical and medical technicians, auto mechanics, serv- 
ice station attendants, cooks, stenographers, bakers, dry 
cleaners, key punch operators, duplicating machine 
operators, machinists, IBM programmers. 

By and large, an expert in any of these fields can 
build a career in Oklahoma* A qualified chef, trained 
and proficient, can demand an almost astronomical 
salary, compared to a fry cook, and can choose from jobs 
in the finest clubs and restaurants. 

As the need for engineers* scientists, and technicians 
goes up, so does the need for draftsmen* Pharmaceutical 
graduates are in great demand in the state. Not only 
for the ever increasing number of drug stores through- 
out the state, but in hospitals and clinics. There are 
careers for professional representatives of pharmaceuti- 
cal companies, to call on doctors, dentists, etc. Oppor- 
tunities are to be found in the wholesale drug field, 
pharmacy journalism* the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Narcotics, Public Health Service, and 
in the state and national pharmacy associations. 

Perhaps one of the best indexes of Oklahoma op- 
portunity can be seen in the operation of the career 
placement bureau at Oklahoma University. Each of 
the many state universities, college.s, junior colleges, 
and technical schools has a similar placement bureau. 
Together they compile the history of a richly varied set 
of opportunities for the trained young person. 

Mr. J* D. Harper* of Oklahoma University, reports 
that 50 different companies operating in or based in 
Oklahoma visited the campus last year to interview 
graduating talent. Another 66 companies made use of 
the University placement service through correspondence. 

“There must be many more firms in Oklahoma who 
could use university placement services,” says Mr. 
Harper. “It seems a shame to realize that because many 
Oklahoma opportunities do not come to our attention, 
some of our best young people may go out of state. 
The more our industries and Oklahoma colleges work 
together, the more of our intellectual resources we can 
retain.” 

The wide variety of opportunity provided by organ- 
izations interviewing on campus now is tremendous* 
For example, among those attempting to fill positions 
in the state this past year were; The First National 
Bank of Bartlesville, the Campfire Girls, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company, the Fort Sill Exchange, Kerr- 
McGee Oil Company, the FBI, and Lever Brothers* 
Mr. Harper's figures do not include placement of En- 
gineering graduates, for the Engineering School conducts 
its own placement service, with similar results. 

When compared with living costs, salaries in Okla- 
homa are often higher than those elsewhere. We have 
a fine climate, wonderfully expanding recreational fa- 
cilities, clean air s and warm handshakes. All in all, if 
a young person wants to set the world on fire, we offer 
a pretty fair collection of firewood* We hope our young 
talent will find it, and strike their matches here. 
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THETA SIGMA PHI AWARD 

Montez Tjaden of Oklahoma City's KWTV has 
brought another trophy home to Soonerland, She is 
one of the six winners of the National Headliner 
Award, highest honor awarded by this national jour- 
nalism fraternity. Montez won Q.U.’s Outstanding 
Woman in Advertising Award in 1955, and is past 
president of American Women in Radio and TV. 

JANUARY 

When sleet ticks against the window pane like 
wedding rice . 

When tiny footprints in the snow are soft and 
feathery as woolwork . 

When the ice-sheathed world turns to brittle mirrors , 
catching the flaming sunrise , 

When columns of smoke from a passing train rise 
and stand like white towers in mid-air . 

When summer sleeps in a white morgue, feigning 
death . 

When the cold bites the faces like jagged fangs 
of ice. 

When the world sleeps under a blanket of feathered 
whiteness . 

. . . Maggie Culver Fry 

DIAMOND JUBILEE ALL-AMERICAN 
JIM THORPE 

In this 75th Anniversary year of college football’s 
oldest tradition, the A II- America team, Oklahoma’s 
Jim Thorpe has been selected as a member of the 
All-Time All- America team. In 1912 (the year Thorpe 
won both the decathlon and pentathlon Olympic 
events) , Jim also scored 25 touchdowns and 198 points 
for Carlisle. Veteran Coach John Heisman later com- 
mented: “Jim had everything. He was a star punter, 
a star drop kicker, a star passer. At blocking and end 
running we've not produced his master.” 

A WALK IN THE W1CHITAS 

I love to walk anonymous ways 
Where trees are trusty, and none betrays 
The logic miscellaneous 
Of mingling grass and flowers . Thus 
A mountain shapes its random art 
In which no where-ness plays a part , 

And road routines dare not intrude 
Upon a jealous solitude . 

I joy to walk where nature's plan 
Ignores the chalkline metes of man t 
Where circles draw no radius 
And /, too, am anonymous . 

* . . S. Omar Barker 


SCRAPBOOK 

OKLAHOMA SONG PARADE 
ADAIR, You With The Stars In Your Eyes 
ADA, Sweet as Apple SHIDLER 
AFTON You’ve Gone 

ALVA Down To Get You In A Taxi Honey 
Anything YUKON DEWAR CORN DEWEY Better 
AVANT To Be Happy 

AVARD In Hand Is Worth Two in The Bush 

AVERYbody Loves Somebody 

BRISTOW BOONE Connected To Da GOTEBOne 

Brother, Can You SPERRY Dime 

BAIRD In A Gilded GAGE 

BIGHEART CANEY Mountain 

By The WALTERS of The MinnATOKA 

CARMEN Through The Rye 

COYLE Of My Dreams 

Dancing On The SEX LING 

Dancing ANADARKO 

DEPEWpIe 

GUYMON The Mood For Love 
HENNESSEY Saturday Night 
HOMINY Hearts Have You Broken 
HITCHITA RALSTON NOWATA Rilla HOFF 
(and a Bra La Bra La Suet) 

HUGO To Mv Head 

HYDRQn’t Want To Set The World On Fire 
I'm FORAKER Blowing Bubbles 
I’ll STRANG Along With You Until 
CYRIL Thing Comes Along 
I’ve Got A Feeling EUFAULA 
I Like It. HOBART You? 

I’m Just Wild About HARRAH 
LUTHERth Weeperth 
MIAMI Own Grandpa 
MARIETTA Little Lamb 
NOWATA Beautiful Morning 
Oh, Mein QUAPAW 

Oh, SHAWNEE, Oh SHAWNEE, How You Can Love 
Old BARTLESVILLE Sky 
PAWNEE Boy 

PRAGUE Of The Wooden Soldiers 
Side VICI 

SEMINOLE Cowhand 

Sweet HOLLIS Blue Gown 

Sweetheart Of STIGLER Chi 

STROUD Hearted MEHAN 

Stormy WEATHERFORD 

TALALA Boom De Ay 

You Always HOYT The One You Dive 

You’re Driving Me KEIRSEY 

YALE -house Rock 

Younger Than STRINGTOWN 

You Were MEDFORD Me 

When Did You Leave HEAVENER 

WETUMKA Night Train To Memphis 

BETHANY Mucho 

(played by BIXBYderbecke) 

. . . Bill Hyden & Bill Blair 
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DIRECTORIES OF WORSHIP 


A letter from Rev. W. A. Haefker, Granite, urges 
towns and cities near state parks to post a directory 
of church worship facilities and schedules in the 
vicinity of each park. Rev. Haefker points out that 
churches should be alert to help weekend campers 
avoid becoming fugitives from church during the 
summer when so much of America lives outdoors, and 
that the winter months ahead will provide time and 
opportunity for the preparation and posting of next 
summer’s worship schedules* 


SAFETY AWARDS TO PONCA CITY AND TULSA 

Tulsa and Ponca City are both 1964 national winners 
of the Award of Excellence for outstanding Vehicle 
Safety-Check Campaigns. The award entries were 
judged in Washington, D. C., by a national board of 
judges on overall quality of program, community par- 
ticipation and the percentage of vehicles checked, re- 
jected, and rechecked* 


THE TAXI 

Another sure sign of winter was the frequent use 
of the taxi . Not many people had cars then , so if you 
were going for a trip , you went on the train . To get 
to the train you took the taxi . Also , there were special 
shopping trips to town and on these occasions we 
always took the taxi . 

For whatever purpose you used it, a ride in the taxi 
was very exciting , Everyone seemed to be excited 
about it, even the driver . 

The taxi was long and black and known as a “seven 
passenger ” To announce his arrival the driver would 
press long and hard on the motor driven Klaxon horn 
that sounded like a warning to ships at sea in a heavy 
fog . “Ah'OOga!” Then he would climb out and hurry 
around the car to have the door swung open wide 
for you. 

When Jane and I were along he would unfold the 
two small black leather seats , and with a dramatic 
sweep of his cap , bow regally and say, “ Special seats 
for the young ladies!” 

After he had secured the door (which sometimes 
took quite a bit of doing ) he bounced back under the 
wheel, tipped his hat and asked, “ Where to?” 

The destinations were announced from the back 
seat with great flourish and elegance. Then the driver, 
wearing black fur trimmed gloves , whipped the thick 
steering wheel a few times as if to loosen its joints, 
and raced the motor. Finally, with ice crunching under 
the big pneumatic tires, he proceeded at tortoise pace 
down Tiger Hill . 

By this time , the neighbors had the lace curtains 
pulled back “eye-width” and this great departure was 
shared by alL 

> . « From The Feel of Winter by Eileene Cof field 



DOCTOR’S STORMY MACK WINS NATIONAL 


An Oklahoma pointer dog, Doctor’s Stormy Mack, 
owned by Dr. D. E, Hawthorne of Tulsa and handled 
by E. B. “Bud” Epperson of Stillwater won the 
American Field Futurity this year. There were 114 
dogs participating. It has been many years since this 
honor has come to an Oklahoma dog. Harold Balch 
of Tulsa won it some thirty years ago with his dog, 
Sinco. This year’s event was the Sixtieth Annual 
running of the Futurity. It is held for two year olds 
and Is comparable in dog circles with the Kentucky 
Derby. 


REMINISCENCE 
(Alt us Air Force Base — World War 11) 

Those were stirring, deeply-quickened years. 

The planes droned day and night, night and day 
Singly and in coveys — round and round 
Their endless run; vehicles scurried 
Like ants on every road toward The Field, 

Our sidewalks bore a restless stream, 

Youth in fervent bloom glowed everywhere: 

Gods and goddesses, strolling hand in hand, 

Looking neither to the right nor left, 

Seeing only an Eden this side of the sword. 

They stayed here briefly, by the calendar, 

But flying boots, and smaller prints beside them, 
Have marked these streets and echo in this air. 

Some will remember happiness: 

A marriage that was heaven in one room; 

A first child’s cry; love so encompassing 
It did not bear a brand of time or place. 

Ghosts will come to meet the memories 
That stir here when incoming trains 
Thrust their haunting voices on the wind. 

Tunics with the flashing wings will come, 

They’ll not disintegrate in foreign soil! 

The living may not come again— 

But ghosts have only the places which they knew. 

, * . Eileen Dill 
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Kae Smith, ninth grader at Will Rogers Jr, High, 
Miami, proudly contribute! these pictures of progress, 
the old library and the new, in Miami, Okln, 

SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLAR GIFT 

The Cherokee Strip Museum and Art Gallery, on 
the campus of Phillips University, Enid, has just re- 
ceived a $75,000 gift from Grace Phillips Johnson of 
New Castle, Pa* The gift will be used to remodel a 
former campus library to house the Museum and Art 
Gallery, A new million dollar library was constructed 
on the campus a year ago. 

NEW BOOK 

THE BEST OF TRUE WEST Bd by Joe Austell 
Small (Julian Messner, Inc n New York $8,95) An 
exciting collection of Articles from the fine magazine 
True West Oklahoma is well represented, with 101 
Ranch rider Milt Hinkle's article Cowboy, Homer 
Cray’s Where (he Outlaws Hid , and Glenn Shirley's 
Cap Mossman and the Apache Devil 

FEBRUARY 

When cardinals, gay as trumpet flowers, swing on 
the bittersweet vines. 

When the great heron hovers over the frozen pond 
like a thin , smoke-blue wraith. 

When winter, with her baggage of white and blue 
jewels, can run out on us as quickly as she came * 

WfSen the curtains in the show-room of spring are 
drawn , with a mere hint of the preview. 

When the ice-covered pond is still a sheath of frosty - 
blue moire . 

When the mirage of spring shimmers in the first 
days of mild weather. 

When nature’s air-conditioner can turn to quick- 
freeze in a hurry . 

, . . Maggie Culver Fry 
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INDIAN ARTS BIG SHOW 




BY PHIL DESSAUER 


A most unlikely scene will be enacted next 
April, when two or three serious-looking 
adults silently stalk up and down a crowded 
room in Tulsa, each carrying an Easter basket. 

They will not be agents of the seasonal 
Bunny; nor will they be engaged in a holiday 
egg-hunt. Their improbable baskets will be 
filled with even more incongruous contents — 

poker chips! 

The non-egg-hunters will be hard at work in the 
auditorium of Philbrook Art Center, judging entries in 
the Twentieth annual American Indian Artists Exhibi- 
tion. The Easter baskets will be incidental; merely a 
handy means of carrying the chips — which are used each 
year to grade paintings and sculptures submitted to the 
show. 

Each juror (judge) looks at every one of the hundreds 
of proposed entries. If he deems a work worthy of being 
exhibited, he places a chip in front of it, and when all 
the jurors have made the rounds the number of chips in 
front of each entry determines whether it goes to the 
exhibition hall or back to the shipping room. 

Thus do the fittest survive to go on display in the 
nation’s number 1 Indian art exhibit. Philbrook, which 
reveres the red man’s paint brush as Hollywood treas- 
ures his tomahawk, lias built its “Indian Annual” into 
the Big Show for Indian painters and sculptors across 
the country. 

Since its beginning in 1946, about $31,000 has been 
awarded in prizes, and the artists have earned much more 
through the sale of works during the month-long hanging 
every May. Philbrook itself has bought nearly 350 paint- 
ings from approximately 100 artists. 

Each show attracts collectors to Tulsa from many 
states; the 1963 exhibition alone brought 50 sales totaling 
more than $8100 in its first three days. 

These figures demonstrate, of course, that the aver* 
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age Indian artist must make up his mind to enjoy his 
work, for he’s hardly likely to paint himself a fortune. 
Not many of them make a living with their brushes; 
most are lucky if they can count on art as a profitable 
hobby* 

Within the modest-return range* however, there are 
some exceptional success stories* A few artists have firmly 
established reputations enabling them to sell whatever 
they paint, at reasonably good prices. 

Before the show last year a Gary, Ind*, man wrote 
Philbrook asking if it would show any paintings by 
Oscar Howe, a noted South Dakota Sioux. The art cen- 
ter sent him a description of two Howe works and he 
bought one of them for $600, sight unseen* 

The painting, “Herakawin” (Elk Woman), later 
proved to be the Grand Award winner, bringing the 
painter $250 in prize money and probably convincing 
the Indiana man that the only way to win at the race- 
track is to bet on the jockey. 

Howe, incidentally, has won many prizes in his career, 
but the one he treasures most is $350 awarded him in 
the 1947 show. He promptly used it to send for the 
German girl who had promised to marry him while he 
was a corporal in the U* S* Army of Occupation. They 



Guard of the Masked Dancers, 
by Peter H. Shelton, Hop*, 
1947 Philbrook Competition. 



Hohokom Men & Women, by Pablita Velarde, Santa Clara, 
1964 Philbrook Competition. 


now live at Vermillion, where he is on the faculty 

of the State University of South Dakota* 

Indian-minded federal agencies have given important 
help to Philbrook, a non-profit institution with a plain- 
vanilla budget. The Indian Arts and Crafts Board has 
put up special purchase awards of as much as $750 for 
a winning entry, and the U, S* Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is a regular patron. The Bureau now has paintings from 
the Annua! on display in government buildings ranging 
from the White House to the U. S. embassy in Afghan- 
istan* 

Many individual and group donors also have chipped 
in, boosting prize money and buying paintings for their 
own collections* Outstanding among them are Mr. and 
Mrs. John Zink of Tulsa, whose esthetic support over 
the years has been backed up generously with cash* 

The Annual has a special spot in the hearts of artists 
who have found it a springboard for their careers. Among 
these are Howe; Joan Hill and Dick West of Muskogee, 
Carl Woodring of Tulsa and Terry Saul of Bartleville* 
But the most spectacular success story of the show is 
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that of Blackbear Bosin, a Comanche-Kiowa bom at 
Anadarko* 

Bosin, who now has a studio at Wichita* Kan. f is a 
recognized stylist whose works have hung in such places 
as the Smithsonian Institution and the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington. Many private collections feature 
his paintings, which sell for as much as $1200. 

But all this was ahead of him when he entered a paint- 
ing called “Prairie Fire” in the 1953 Annual. It was a 
dramatic panorama of Indians and animals fleeing in 
terror from flames sweeping across the countryside, Bosin 
won a top prize of $150. 

Early in 1955 this painting was printed in a two -page 
color spread with an article on Indian art in National 
Geographic magazine. It started a fire of its own; a blaze 
of publicity and success for Bosin and requests for re- 
productions to Phil brook* 

Thousands of prints have been sent all over the United 
States, and to such foreign lands as Australia, New Zea- 
land, South America, England, Belgium and the Gold 
Coast of Africa. “Prairie Fire" is probably the most 
popular piece of Indian art in history* 

Most of the Annual’s “hits" are of more modest pro- 
portions* but Indian art has risen to its highest popu- 
larity in the years since World War IL This rise seems 
to parallel the development of the Phil brook show* which 
began in *46 when the war had left Indian art listless 



Winter in Novofd Land, By Charlte Lee, Novaio, 
1952 Philbrook Competition 


and without direction* 

It was to pump life into this limp form that Phil- 
brook sponsored its first Indian Annual, under the 
guidance of Bernard Frazier, then its art director. The 
artists responded with the enthusiasm of prisoners of- 
fered paroles, and the show did well from the start. But 
after several years it began to suffer as the staff at Phil- 
brook became more involved in other projects* 

In 1956 it took the jurors only an hour to judge all the 
entries— and some of the works couldn't stand much 
judging. The show was such a dud that there was talk 
of abandoning it* But finally it was turned over to Mrs. 
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Jeanne Snodgrass, a new employee who had come to 
Tulsa from Muskogee and had worked as a commercial 
artist and window decorator in retail stores. 

She didn't know much about Indian art, but she 
realized she would have to promote it like merchandise 
in a store. She began to study Indian art, to seek out 
artists, to build mailing lists. It took a couple of years, 
but slowly the Annual developed a pulse. 

“This is a year-round job,” she says today. “Artists 
move around a lot, and you have to keep in touch with 
them. Most of what I do is contact work, publicity and 
promotion.” 

She also has become a recognized expert on Indian art 
and has “juried” a number of other shows. Quite a few 
exhibitions have sprung up since the renaissance fos- 
tered by Phil brook, and many of them have looked to 
the Tulsa center for guidance. 

The place of Philbrook in the Indian art world was 
indicated after the 1960 Annual by one of its jurors, 
Dr. Frederick J. Dockstader, who now is director of 




Peyote Mystic, by Al Momaday, Kjowq, 
1963 Philbrook Competition. 


Making Wild Rice, by Patrick Des Jarliat. Chippewa, 
1947 Philbrook Competition. 


the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
New York City. He stated: 

“Fifteen years ago, he (the Indian artist) had no 
place where he could demonstrate his abilities on a 
national scale. The few regional shows were small and 
scattered, and rarely set up adequate standards of quali- 
ty. Sales were primarily through curio stores, and the 
painter enjoyed little respect or recognition from the 
non-Indian art world. 

“With the establishment of this present competition, 
the artist received the encouragement of public accept- 
ance, he was afforded a dignified market place, and most 
important of all, he received the challenge of impartial 
judgment and evaluation . . . Philbrook Art Center can 
take considerable pride in its role in the development 
of Indian art . . .” 

In recent years Philbrook has led a movement to 
broaden the scope of Indian painting, which in its “tra- 
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tfoung Bride, by Otilhe Lolloma, Hopi, 
1963 Philbrook Competition. 


ditional” Form is limited to flat, two-dimensional works, 
usually strong on color and detail and often showing 
geometric design. 

In 1959 Phil brook opened the gates to “progressive” 
art by setting up a new classification outside the two- 
dimensional field. It still required an Indian theme, but 
allowed “abstractions, symbolic designs having little or 
no specific recognizable subject matter, and methods of 
painting which use European -derived shading and per- 
spective.” 

This breakthrough brought 73 paintings in the new 
category the first yean It also caused a split in the In- 
dian art world, for some artists and critics believe the 
“traditional” form will fade out as more and more paint- 
ers stray from its confines under non-Indian influences. 

However, Phitbrook has stuck with its “special cate- 
gory” and the catalog of the 1964 Annual lists 72 paint- 
ings in this group, only 14 fewer than the accepted en- 
tries in the older classes. 

The future of Indian art is no more discernible today 
than the future of any tiling else. But it seems likely the 



Novojo Women in Blankets, by R, C, Garmon, Navajo, 
1962 Phil brook Competition 


art will live on if its practitioners can be inspired by the 
same spirit that led one young painter to write in a letter 
to Phil brook: 

“During my childhood days I have always wanted 
to draw. When I went to school ... I drew Indian pic- 
tures, and when playing out with other Indian kids I 
drew pictures of them on the soft dirt , , , I am very 
grateful that I am an Indian* for if I weren’t I don’t 
think I would be painting now.” 

That was in 1947, The 17-year-old boy, Gilbert Atencio, 
won a $50 prize in the show — and when he came to 
Philbrook to accept, it was the first time he had been 
more than 100 miles from his pueblo in New Mexico. 

Through the years, his pride and his talent have not 
diminished. Last May he received another prize from 
Philbrook. Long after he had finished drawing pictures 
in the dirt, Gilbert Atencio became the Grand Award 
winner of the 1964 Annual. And he was still “grateful” 
for being an Indian. 
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Oklahoma hospitality 
provided a key 
to success for 

THE XIX JCI 

WORLD CONGRESS 


O klahoma Jaycees hosted over two thousand dele- 
gates from more than sixty nations at the Junior 
Chamber International World Congress in Okla- 
homa City* October 18-24. The meeting brought 
delegates and observers from most of the nations 
of the free world. 

Dean Husk* Secretary of State* was principal speaker 
of the week-long meeting. Other luminaries who were 
attracted to the international conclave were Pearl Mesta* 
former Ambassador to Luxemburg* and Miss Vonda Kay 
Van Dyke* Miss America of 1965. 

Delegates were offered a variety of work, play* and 
entertainment. The host city had to plan attractions to 
compete with the last five exotic cities where the World 
Congress had been held: Rio De Janeiro, Paris* San 
Juan, Hong Kong, and Tel Aviv, 

Entertainment during the week included the Okla- 
homa City Symphony* the Oklahoma City Civic Ballet* 
and an “international night” show featuring talent from 
10 nations provided by students from other lands at- 
tending Oklahoma colleges and universities. 

Delegates ate a “buffalo” dinner* were entertained by 
Indian dancers and singers* taken to the homes of Okla- 
homans one evening for “home hospitality” dinner* and 
fed a U.S.A. meal with food brought from 23 different 
states. 

Every night* receptions and dinners were held by 
BY BILL BOYKIN delegates from other countries. Tulsa* site of the U. S. 

Continued on Page 36 
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Dignitaries galore headlined the official and semi-official 
social functions of the XIX JCI Congress President Conrad O'Brien 
of Trinidad, West India, wearing insignia as the Lord Mayors 
representative; international vice-pres dent Ken Appaduri of 
Seremban, Malaya? United States Secretary of State Dean Rusk; 
former United States Ambassador to Luxemburg, Madame Pearl 
Skirvm Mesta? Governor and Mrs. Henry Bellmen; the official 
delegation from Kyoto, Japan, which will host the next JG Con- 
gress; flags of all nations . . . 


Jaycee headquarters, was host for an afternoon and 
night of the Congress, 

Congress officials in Oklahoma were Bud Ledbetter, 
chairman, former Governor George Nigh, congress dh 
rector, and Neville Mackay, JCI Secretary General, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

New president of the organization is John Bundle, 
Australia. 

Next year’s World Congress will be in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, and in Kyoto, Japan, in 1966. 

The real insight gained came from the planning com- 
mission and general assembly meetings, where the heart 
of the Junior Chamber International program was in 
operation. Visitors and delegates alike soon learned that 
this was an international " Congress.” Delegates never 
refer to it as a convention. 

All meetings of the general assembly were conducted 
in three languages: French, Spanish, and English. Dele- 
gates and observers wore electronic headset equipment, 
and were provided simultaneous translations of all 
proceedings. 

The work program of Junior Chamber International 
is based around community service, economic develop- 
ment, world trade, education and youth activities, in- 
ternational relations, and leadership training. 

They planned programs for better economic develop- 
ment of all countries, improved community development 
and planning programs, better methods of distributing 
food and medicines to the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, and youth welfare and education programs. 

Particular emphasis is placed on leadership training 
in the organization. Because of that, membership is 
limited to men twenty to forty years of age. After they 
reach forty, they leave to allow ‘‘new blood” to assume 
the leadership responsibilities. 

Delegates attending the Oklahoma City meeting were 
young leaders of many nations. As one Oklahoman 
explained, “Within fifteen to twenty years, many of 
these men will be the cabinet and parliament members, 
leaders in industry, the presidents, and premiers of their 
countries.” 

Problems Bring Insight 

The differences of language, political and religious 
beliefs, race, even food habits, of those attending the Con- 
gress presented problems. 

These problems provided “tests” for the officers and 
leaders of the organization — as well as the hosts. But the 
problems also brought strength and unity. 

“Strength through diversity” was the way Morgan 
Dough ton, past president of the United States Jaycees 
explained it, 

“When an organization has to overcome great obstacles 
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of communication, differences of cultures, beliefs and 
philosophies, in order to function, it gains new strength,” 
Doughton said. 

Conrad O'Brien, JCI International President from 
Trinidad, West Indies, explained it another way: 

“As many sovereign nations as we have in the world 
today, goals of any international organization must be 
strong enough to hold it together in spite of differences. 
The Jaycees work toward their goals of world peace 
and prosperity through an international exchange of 
ideas, ideals, and resources.” 

The JCI creed states: That faith in God gives mean- 
ing and purpose to human life , that brotherhood of man 
transcends the sovereignty of nations; 

That economic justice can best be won by free men 
through free enterprise; 

That government should be of laws rather than of man; 

That earth's great treasures lie in human personality 
and service to humanity is the best work of life . 

Congress A Success 

The World Congress was termed one of the most 
successful ever held in the twenty-year history of the 
organization. Registration was the largest ever logged by 
the eighty-one nation organization. 

Reason for the success was hospitality and friendship — 
the reason Oklahoma obtained the bid for the meeting 
in the first place. 

One delegate said: "This Congress would have never 
been noticed in one of the major coastal cities of the 
U. S., and neither would the delegates.” 

JCI officials said: “Hospitality of the area made the 
real difference. The congress had never been any place 
that was as friendly as Oklahoma City.” 

Hospitality and friendship were two dominant reasons 
why the Sooner state's capital city could compete with 
the glamour cities of the world for the site in the 
beginning. 

When the Oklahoma and Oklahoma City Jaycees 
started bidding for the Congress in Paris in November 
I960, they knew hard work and competition was before 
them. They had to compete with Tel Aviv, Israel, the 
first year, and Sidney, Australia the second. 

The twenty-two Paris delegates took their promotional 
material on the state's recreational attractions, tourist 
attractions, and meeting facilities. 

They announced at the Paris meeting that they would 
bid next year in San Juan for the Congress. 

Although they lost in San Juan to Tel Aviv, the 
friendships gained and hospitality extended by the 
Oklahomans for two years gave them the bid, for in 
Hong Kong, they won by an overwhelming vote. 





"Just for fun functions and gatherings at the XIX JCI Congress, 
included informal dinner parties in Oklahoma homes; buffalo 
barbeques, picnics, dances, at which costumes typical of the visit- 
ing nations were worn; sight-seeing trips; a variety of entertain- 
ment by Oklahoma college and university groups; style shows for 
the ladies; symphony, ballet, an "international night" featuring 
talented foreign students who are regularly enrolled collegians 
in Soonedand . , . 
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